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Tom Bcthell 

Tom Dethcll is a Washing* ton eilitor of Harper's and a 
contribiitinp, editor of tin* Wnshin^\>hn Motilhhj, 
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The case of the missing footnotes. 



Conspiracies' End 



The recently released Bantam Extra edition of the 
report of the Select Committee on Assassinations of 
the US Mouse of Representatives is a bulky document, 
792 paj;es lon^;, optimistically entitled the Final AssnssT 
nalions Reporl. Were it not for 254 mysteriously missing 
footnotes covering part of the text discussing an alleged 
St. Louis-based conspiracy against Dr, Martin Luther 
King Jr., the book easily would have exceeded 800 
pages. Assassinologists no doubt will investigate 
further the missing footnotes, but meanwhile I am in- 
clined to put them in the "suspicious** category, along 
with all those *'my:>tcrious deaths** that accumulated 
after the assassination of President Kennedy. 

This two-and-a-half-year, $5. 4-million congres- 
sional investigation (the most expensive such investi- 
gation ever, according to one report) has many good 
things in it, indicating an inquiry conducted with due 
thoroughness anJ skepticism. But it also has some pre- 
posterous claim?, 5ugge=t:ng that the commillfo, 
chaired by Rep*"e>entat’ve I iniis Stokes of Ohio, was 
deti*rmiiu*w; at the fame tiii'e to produce findinp.s of 
conspii aw> . 

It is rcmarl..:.*l‘ now l.rtl.,* attention lias been paid to 
these sensaticn.-;! rinJings. a neciect which suggests 
their lenuour:,*.** •. How ma.ny people, for example, arc 
even faintly aw:re that "there is a likelihood that** 
James I.arl Ray a-'-iSrinateJ King as a result of this St. 
Louis UMifpiraiV! rirrdiy a.nyone, accoriling to my 
private polling. 

This purportc- Cv'inspiracy hangs from a slender 
thread —the testimony of one G. Russell Byers, who 
told the comrr.;tt*.c ir 1978 that in IQ66 or 1967 a St. 
Louis p.Ucnt attorn':;.* named John Sutherland offered 
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frii'iul ill jV'/.i. I lio fririul liinu-il ciu( (i» bi? ,in rii| 
iiifniMiri, vvim filfd a iepni(, Ihf 11 ^ 1111 ! (n (mii vva*. 
misliled by the Mil, b.ut it evfiitually luinul its way to 
the I luiir.f romiiiillff in 

It also found its way U> llu* Nno York Times, where 
upon ihiff limes repoilfis wrote a .••fiifS of lengthy, 
prominently displayed stories, whose effect was 
inevitably to lend crcilence to the claim of conspiracy 
Byers was described by the l imes team as**a former auto 
parts dealer.** But, many paragraphs later, on an insiili* 
page, the following stared out at the reader: **Mr. Byers 
was implicated as a buyer of stolen goods in an investi- 
gation involving the theft last spring of a well-knowi 
Frederick Remington bron/c sculjiture, the 'Bronco 
Buster, but prosecutors later dropped the charges." 
The story also said that both Sutherland and the man 
who allegedly introduced him to Byers were now dead. 
In the 5/. Louis Post Dispalclt, Byers was less flatteringly 
described as "a convicted automobile thief.** And, even 
worse, 'according to one of his former attorneys" he 
was "one of the most dangerous criminals in St. Louis." 
(Unusual to find lawyers talking about their clients in 
this way.) 

Now, I don't know a great deal about the law, but I 
have worked in a district attorney's office long enough 
to know that when someone with a criminal record 
comes forward, wishing to tell the government about a 
famous crime, then his story should be regarded with 
extreme suspicion. I should admit here that the DA's 
office in question was Jim Garrison's in New Orleans at 
the time of his famous investigation of the Kennedy 
assassination. While I was there, I hod to read dozens of 
letters and for some reason such letters were nearly 
always handwritten in pencil on lined writing paper— in 
which the writer claimed to be in possession of sensa- 
tional knowledge about the Kennedy assassination. At 
the end of the letter there would be his name — and 
prison serial number. 

In particular, one learned to be wary of people against 
whom criminal charges were pending. The House 
Committee report conceded that Byer's "criminal 
record raised substantial doubts concerning his credi- 
bility/* and went on to say that in 1974 Byers ran into 
his attorney (the same one?) in the courthouse, at 
whith lime Byers asked his advice on the proce- 
dnies for gaining iinnuinily in a grand jury 
investigation. ..." 

When Byers testified before the House Committee, it 
was under the following circumstances: 

After cottsuldni^ with his attorney, Dyers agreed to cooper- 
ate, hat only nt re>pimse /a a subpoena and if he were granted 
itnmnnity. A subpoena ums issued, and when Dyers appeared 
before an cxn utive session of the committee on May 9, 29 78. 
he was granted immunity under Title ll of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1 970. Dyers' testimony in committee 
pubi:: hearings ii'a< also ^iven under an immunity crant 
0.15/ ^ ’ 
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As .\ss.isMii.Uiun ,u y lln i»iisls iiii* wtutl lns.iy 

llu* "iiniin.svvrioil c|vii’Stion" Iutu’ is vvlu*llii»r IJyri*- 

**iiiiliiiiiii/rir' hiiirtf’ll oIIkm 

possible prose'Ciilions, unreKtU'J lo ibe Kin)*, case. I 
till lu’il lo the Isuk of till’ ls»ok lo look up foi»liiote 7. l/k 
but as relalfvk it was missiu);, as wore all ibo other 
Myri s foolnoU's. Aiu»lber eoiispiracy? 

Even conceding that John Sutherland did put a 
bounty on Kiii);'s head, what evidence is there that this 
offer was transmitted to James Earl Ray? (The com- 
mittee conclusively shows that Ray really did shoot 
King, incidentally.) Almost none. Byers's brother-in- 
law, John Paul Spica. was in the Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary at the same time as Ray, but "the committee 
found no evidence to contradict denials of both Spica 
and Byers that the Sutherland-Kauffman offer was dis- 
cussed prior to the assassination." 

I n short, this is all very tenuous evidence on which to 
assert a "likelihood" that King was killed as a result of a 
conspiracy. This is all the more disappointing because 
the remainder of the committee's work on the King 
assassination is in many ways excellent. The congress- 
men were plainly reluctant to accept the conclusion 
that a small-time criminal like Ray was responsible for 
killing so prominent a public figure as King. Their 
finding that he did indeed pull the trigger (and financed 
his subsequent escape by robbing banks) is thus all the 
more persuasive. 

One section of the King report in particular is worth 
singling out, demonstrating as it does an investigative 
flair not often found in the annals of assassinology. 
Since 1963 Ray has consistently claimed that he was 
assisted by a mysterious "Raoul." who "according to 
Ray, directed him at every incrim.inating stage prior to 
the murder of Dr. King." The committee argues per- 
suasively that "Raoul" was really a disguised allusion to 
one or another of Ray's brothers, Jerry or John, both of 
whom probably assisted Ray at various stages after he 
escaped from prison. The commil tee's conclusion was 
that Ray's "post-assassination tale of Raoul was fabri- 
cated to conceal contacts *.vith one or both brothers." It 



Dmuiihri l .l, ihi* loiiiimi liM* 1 inn hided; " I line 

is inMillicieiU eviileiice fiiul ih.il lliere was a 
I iMi’.pii .11 y 1(1 rirsiibnil hb'imi’dy." Hul l»y 

December ihere was a.dillerenl slory. "Scientific 
acoieUii al evidenci* eslahlishes a hi)*,h pri>lMhilily llul 7. 
gunmen lired at President John 1 . Kennedy. . . . The 
committee l»elieves, on the basis t)f eviileiu e a vailahh' to 
it, that I’residcnt John F. Kennedy was probably 
assassinated as a result of conspiracy." 

In these final two weeks the committee heard testi- 
mony about a dictabelt which had been found in a 
Dallas Police Department closet. It ccnitained a record- 
ing made on the day of the assassination from a police 
motorcycle whose microphone wati stuck on the "trans- 
mit" position. Con)»ressman Harold Sawyer's rebuttal 
of the tremendoiiJt conspiratorial load that this dicta- 
belt has been madi to carry is devastating: 

To the unnultul cor. the iliiiaheli tipfiear^ lo conluin only the 
fioiseof a motorcycle, nt one ftoinl the faint noise of sirens and 
at another the faint rin;^ing of chimes. Nowhere on it is there 
any noise or series of noises corn sa^^esting gunfire. No 
acoustical expert has testified that even his trained ear had de- 
tected such. All of the acoustical expert opinions are based 
upon the tape or print out of n computer showing three group- 
ings of oscilloscope like stylus amplitude marking.<i which 
remain after the filtering out of the motorcycle noise from the 
dictabelt. . . . Dr, fames E. Barger, the committee’s initial 
acoustical expert, was unable to say with either certainty, or 
any degree of conviction, that the bursts of amplitude shown 
on the computer tape were in fact either gunshots or even 
sounds similar to gunshots. 

But the committee concluded, following the testimony 
of two more acoustics experts, that these bursts of 
amplitude were gunshots, and that one of them was 95 
percent certain to have come from the grassy knoll. 

There is considerable evidence that the motorcycle 
from whose microphone the dictabelt was recorded was 
not even in Dcaley Plaza at the time. The dictabelt 
evidence seems extremely ropey, and may dissolve 
entirely if it is further scrutinized by the National 
Academy of Sciences, as the committee recommends. 



seems to me th.^t this was as far as the King conspiracy 
went. If only the committee had stopped there. 

Turnih); now with a heavy heart to the Kennedy 
assassination (will this quagmire of Zapruder film 
frames and puff'- v»f >rni'ke frimi tht- grassy knoll never 
end?), one finds very much ih.e saine stt^ry. Many 
ghosts are laid to rest— including that of old Abe 
Zapruder, r.ow ecteased, anvi nothing mysterious 
there, 1 hope— rr.^nv ur.worthy rumors scotched; much 
diligent invcstiga:i« o: but in the end the same desper- 
ate grasping at the :-:faws (.*F c\m-ipiracy. 

No fewer than ;:\e congressmen filed "separate 
remarks" or "dis*-ert>" from ihv bindings. Congress- 
man Robert Edgar c-r p2r.nrylvar.;a appends to his dis- 
set\t a remarkable d current. Exhibit A, shovving how 
the aunmiltee's : *• urder;*. Jia^tic revision in 

the final Iw'o weekj a: rre i::qu:! y. In the draft rept»rti>f 

Sfplemhrr >2. 1^7^ 



Then, heaven help us, we have the Lee Harvey 
Oswald-David Ferrie connection, dredged up from 
Garrison's investigation. There never was any credible 
evidence that Oswald even knew Ferric, a superannu- 
ated airline pilot from New Orleans, hut the commit- 
tee seems hypnotized by the fact that I'errie knew 
Carlos Marcello, the Louisiana tomato salesman and 
reputed Mafia boss. Years ago, when Jim Garrison 
came out with his assorted linkages and called them a 
conspiracy, the heavy artillery of the press pounded 
away at the eccentric DA— with some justice, as I rue- 
fully noted at the time fri>m my prei»irious vantage 
point in his office. Where is that artillery today, now 
that we are confronted with the same implausible link- 
ages, this time under congressional sponsorship? 1 hear 
some ilistant thuiulrr fitun the provifK**s -Norfolk. 
Vir>;inia; St Liiuis, i\lisSi»uri— but (except lt»r a fuming 
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